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(Carlisle Cathedral, from the North.) 


CARLISLE CATHEDRAL. 


CaRLIsLE is situated on an elevation which rises from 
the banks of the Eden and its affluents the Caldew 
and the Peteril; and as the cathedral occupies the 
highest ground near the centre of the city, it is con- 
spicuous many a mile from the comparatively level but 
rich and beautiful country around it. he entire 
structure is of red freestone, coarse but very durable. 
The original form was, as usual, a cross, but upwards 
of ninety feet of the nave, or west end, were pulled 
down by the adherents of Cromwell, and the mate- 
rials used to repair the walls and castle, and to build a 
guard-house. The opening was walled up, and the 
part of the nave which remained was converted into 
the parish church of St. Mary. This part of the struc- 
ture is of early Norman architecture, and exceedingly 
massive, with semicircular arches resting on pillars 
only fourteen feet two inches in height, and nearly 
six feet in diameter. The choir, where the cathedral 
service is performed, is of Gothic architecture. The 
annexed cut exhibits the top of the east end, which is 
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a gable with a turret on each side, and ornamented 
with pinnacles, each of which is surmounted by a cross. 
A small window of Gothic tracery fills the centre of 
the gable above the great east window. The arches 
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are pointed and highly ornamented ; the columns are 
clustered, and the capitals adorned with figures and 
flowers in open carved work; the ceiling, originall 

of timber, is now of stucco, in imitation of groine 

vaulting. The stalls are of rich tabernacle work, 
The tracery of the upper part of the east window, 
which is forty-eight feet high by thirty feet wide, is 
filled with stained glass, The following cut exhibits 





one of the side windows of the choir: the choir alto- 
gether is a work of great elegance and magnificence, 
The tower, which rises above the centre of the 
transepts, is square and embattled, with a smal] turret 
at the north-east angle. It was originally surmounted 
by a spire, fourteen feet high, covered with lead, which, 
being found in a state of decay, was taken down after 
the Restoration. 
The choir is one hundred and thirty-seven feet long, 
seventy-one feet wide, including the aisles, and seventy- 
five feet high. The transepts are one hundred and 
twenty-four feet long, and twenty-eight feet wide, 
The portion of the nave which constitutes St. Mary's 
Church is forty-three feet long. The entire length of 
the nave was about one hundred and thirty feet, so that 
the entire Jength of the cathedral was originally 
about three hundred fect. The height of the tower 
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is one hundred and thirty feet from the fluor of the 
cathedral. 

Carlisle was originally included in the bishopric of 
Lindisfarn, which, in consequence of the attacks of 
the Danes, was removed to Durham in 995, when the 
bishopric of Lindisfarn became the bishopric of Dur- 
ham. In the reign of William Rufus, Walter, a Norman, 
began to build a priory at Carlisle, which was com- 
pleted and endowed in 1101 by Henry I., who made his 
confessor Athelwald the first prior, as the head of a 
body of regular canons of the order of St. Augustine. 
It is probable that the cathedral was originally built 
as the church of the priory. The wy of Carlisle 
was established by Henry I. in 1133, Athelwald was 
made the first bishop as well as the first prior, and 
Carlisle became independent of the see of Durham, to 
which it had, up to that time, continued to belong. 
Disputes afterwards arose between the prior and 
bishop as to the property of the two foundations. On 
their mutual petition, however, a division was pate 
Gallo, the pope’s legate, and the disputes then ceased. 
In 1229 the manor of Dalston was granted to the 
bishopric of Carlisle, and Rose Castle, appurtenant to 
the manor, has from that time been the residence of 
the bishops, who do not appear to have ever had an 
episcopal residence at Carlisle. 

In 1292 the cathedral was burnt, but the fire does 
not seem to have destroyed the heavy pillars, walls, 
and arches of the nave, which are obviously the work 
of the earliest Norman architects, if they do not belong 
to some church of even earlier date of which all record 
has been lost. Considerable grants were made by 
Edward I. in 1294 and again in 1304 in consideration 
of the great injury which the bishop, prior, and con- 
vent had sustained “ by the burning of their houses 
and churches, and divers depredations of the Scots.” 
The injury done to the nave was soon repaired, but 
the present choir was not built till the reign of Edward 
III. It was begun by Bishop Walton, whose bishopric 
extended from {352 to 1363, and completed by his suc- 
cessor Bishop Appleby, whose bishopric extended to 
1396. ‘The tower was built by Bishop Strickland, 
whose bishopric extended from 1400 to 1419. These 
great architectural works were not accomplished with- 
out a large expenditure of money, which was partly 
Obtained by subscriptions and partly by the sale of 
indulgences an¢ remissions of penance to such of the 
laity as by money, materials, or Jabour, assisted in the 
accomplishment of the pious work. 

The priory was resigned to Henry VIII. Jan. 9, 
1540, and the corporation of dean and chapter esta- 
blished in 1542, Lancelot Salkeld, the last prior, being 
appointed the first dean. The clear yearly revenue 
of the priory was valued at 418/. 3s. 4d.; that of 
the bishopric, at the same time, being valued at 
5311. 4s. lid. 

Most of the conventual buildings were taken down 
in Cromwell’s time, as well as the greater part of the 
nave, and were employed in repairing the walls and 
castle. The cloisters and chapter-house were de- 
stroyed, except a very small part of the cloisters. 
The deanery however is a part of the monastic build- 
ings, and the refectory, now called the Fratry, has 
become the chapter-house. 

On the south side of the choir, adjoining the transept, 
is a small chapel, which was erected by John de Ca- 
pole. a citizen of Carlisle, and dedicated to St. 

atharine. . 

In the aisles of the choir are a series of curious 
legendary painti illustrative of the lives and mira- 
cles of St. Anthony, St. Cuthbert, and St. Augustine ; 
they are painted in the pannels of the screens, and 
over each is a distich in rhyme, explanatory of the 
circumstance represented. figures and devices 
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are exceedingly rude, and later ecclesiastics, ashamed 
of the work of their predecessors, had covered them 
with whitewash, in consequence of which they have 
been much more impaired and obscured than they 
otherwise would have been. Some of the figures 
indeed are ridiculous enough, such as the devil with a 
bull’s head and a long tail; but they embody the 
popular superstitions of those days, and are worth 
preserving as memorials of the barbarism which has 
passed away. The verses are even more uncouth than 
the paintings, and are probably a genuine specimen of 
the language of the border counties about the time 
when the choir was built. 

There is also a curious painted ceiling in one of the 
rooms of the deanery. I: is in many compartments, 
and consists of angels holding shields of arms, with 
labels inscribed with sentences of piety or supplication, 
and ornamented with roses, birds, scollop-shells, &c. 
On the sides of the cross-beams are several rude cou- 
we It was the work of Symon Senus (Simon Sen- 

ouse), who became prior about 1507: it has the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 
Symon Senus, Prior, sette yis roofe and scallope here, 
To the intent wythin thys place they shall have prayers every 
daye in the year. 
Lofe God and thy prynce, and you neydis not dreid thy enimys. 


There are a few monuments of early bishops in the 
cathedral. Bishop Bell, who died in 1478, has a 
monumental brass, with his effigy, in the middle of the 
choir; but the most interesting monument is the brass 
— on the north side of the choir, to the memory of 

ishop Robinson, who was born in Carlisle about 
1556; he was sent to Queen’s College, Oxford, at first 
as “a poor serving child,” where he received his edu- 
cation, and of which he became provost. ‘The brass 
plate is full of figures, devices, and Latin inscriptions, 
and is very elaborately engraved. The bishop is repre- 
sented kneeling in his episcopal robes, holding the 
crosier in one hand and a lighted candle in the other, 
together with a cord, to which are attached three Jogs 
guarding three shepherds from the attacks of wolves. 
Beneath the candle is a group of figures, with imple- 
ments of industry, and near them a wolf playing with 
a lamb. Behind the bishop is a building round the 
sides of a quadrangular court, apparently intended for 
Queen’s College ; and over this is a cathedral, with a 
group of figures on the steps, one of whom is kneeling 
and receiving a benediction. Near the top of the plate 
is an angel bearing a label inscribed in Greek, * To 
the Bishops.” There are several Latin inscriptions 
referring to the different representations, besides the 
inscription in Latin at the bottom, “To Henry Robin- 
son, D.D., a most careful provost of Queen's College, 
Oxford, and afterwards a watchful bishop of this 
church for eighteen years, who, on the 13th of July, in 
the year from the delivery of the Virgin 1616, and of 
his age 64, devoutly resigned his spirit to the Lord 
Bernard Robinson, his brother and heir, had this 
memorial placed here as a testimony of his love.” 

The choir was repaired in 1764, and was then wain- 
scoted with oak, from a design by Lord Camelford, 
nephew of Bishop Lyttleton, who then held the see. 
The removal of the timber roof at the same time has 
before been mentioned. 

The bishopric of Carlisle was valued by the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners in 1835 at 2213/. net yearly - 
income, or about 3000/. ; there is a temporary 
charge on the income for ae and partly re- 
building Rose Castle, which will cease in 1853. The 
bishopric was extended by an Act of William IV., so 
as to include those parts of Cumber.and and West- 
moreland which had be ttagom,' belonged to the bi- 
shopric of Chester, and also the deanery of Furnes and 
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Cartmel in Lancashire, and the parish of Aldeston in 
the county of Durbam. By the same act the income 
was increased to 4000/. per annum. 

The corporation of dean and chapter consists of a 
dean, four canons, six minor canons, and other officers. 
The average net income was estimated in 1835 at 
53180. 





Scenery of South Africa.—“ At every step we take,” says he, 
‘what thousands and tens of thousands of gay flowers rear their 
lovely heads around us! Of a surety the enthusiasm of the 
botanist has not painted the wonders of these regions in colours 
more brilliant than they deserve; for Afric is the mother of the 
most magnificent exotics that grace the green-houses of Europe. 
Turn where we will, some new plant discovers itself to the admir- 
ing gaze, and every barren rock being decorated with some large 
and showy blossom, it can be no exaggeration to compare the 
country to a botanical garden left in a state of nature. The regal 
Protea, for whose beauties we have from childhood entertained an 
almost instinctive respect, here blossoms spontaneously on every 
side, the buzzing host of bees, beetles, and other parasites by 
which its choice sweets are surrounded, being often joined by 
the tiny humming-bird, herself scarcely larger than a butterfly, 
who perches on the edge of a broad flower, and darts her tubular 
tongue into the chalice. But the bulbous plants must be consi- 
dered to form the most characteristic class: and in no region of 
the globe are they to be found so numerous, so varied, or so beau- 
tiful, To the brilliant and sweet-smelling Zzia, and to the su- 
perb species of the iris, there is no end; the morell, the corn-flag, 
the amaryllis, the hamanthus, and pancratium. being countless as 
the sands upon the sea-shore. After the autumnal rains their 
paudy flowers, mixed with those of the brilliant orchid, impart 
life and beauty, for a brief season, to the most sandy wastes, and 
covering alike the meadows and the foot of the mountains, are 
succeeded by the gnaphalium, the xeranthemum, and a whole 
train of everlastings, which display their red, blue, or silky white 
flowers among a host of scented geraniums, flourishing like so 
many weeds. Even in the midst of stony deserts arise a variety 
of aloes and other fleshy plants— the stapelia, or carrion-flower, 
with square, succulous, leafless stems, and flowers resembling 
star-fish, forming a numerous and bighly eccentric genus, in 
odour so nearly allied to putrescent animal matter, that insects 
are induced to deposit their larve thereon. The brilliant mesan- 
bryanthemum, or fig marigold, comprising another genus almost 
peculiar to South Africa, extends to nearly three hundred 
species, and whilst they possess a magazine of juices, which en- 
ables them to bear without shrinking a long privation of moisture, 
their roots are admirably calculated to tix the loose shifting 
sands which form the superficies of so large a portion of the soil. 
But amid this gay and motley assemblage, the heaths, whether 
in number or in beauty, stand confessedly unrivalled. Nature 
has extended that elegant shrub to almost every soil and situa- 
tion—the marsh, the river brink, the richest loam, and the barest 
mural cliff, being alike 

«* Empurpled with the heather's dye.’ 


“Upwards of three hundred and fifty distinct species exist, nor 
is the form of their flowers less diversified than are their varied 
hues. Cup-shaped, globular, and bell-shaped, some exhibit the 
figure of a cone, others that of a cylinder; some are contracted 
at the base, others in the middle, and still more are bulged out 
like the mouth of a trumpet. Whilst many are smooth and 
glossy, some are covered with down, and others, again, are 
encrusted with mucilage. Red in every variety and depth of 
shade, from blush to the brightest crimson, is their prevailing 
complexion; but green, yellow, and purple are scarcely less 
abundant, and blue is almost the only colour whose absence can 
be remarked. 


In emerald tufts, flowers purple, pink, and white, 
Like sapphire, pearl, and rich embroidery 
Buckled below fair knighthood’s bending knee, 
Fairies use flowers for their charactery.’” 
—Sir W.C. Harris's Portraits, &c., of the Will Animals of 
Southern Africa. 





The Robin of New South Waler.—Very few birds came near 
our house, but among those few was the robin (Petroica Phar- 
nice 7), as much more beautiful in plumage as he is inferior in 
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note to our winter darling in England, but with exactly the 
same jaunty air, and brisk, quick manner. His attire is, I 
really think, the most exquisite of all the feathered creatures 
here: the breast is the most vivid geranium-colour, softening to 
a paler shade towards the wings, which are glossy black, with 
clear white markings across them; the back is also black, with 
a white spot on the crown of the head, and the tail-feathers are 
also barred with white. The colours are so clear and distinct as 
almost to convey the idea of different garments put on and fitted 
with the most exquisite taste; whilst the gay, frolicsome air, and 
intelligent, bright, black eyes of the little beau, tell you that he 
is by no means unconscious of the very favourable impression his 
appearance must create. He hops about, sings a few notes of a 
soft, lively little song; flies to a rail or low tree, and arranges 
some fancied impropriety in a wing-feather; then surveys the 
glossy spread of his tail as he peeps over his shoulder, and after 
a few more hops, and another on warble, very sweet and very 
low—a passing glance, like the flash of a tiny flambeau, and he 
is gone.— Notes and Sketches of New South Wales, by Mrs. Charles 
Meredith. 


Sports of Bokhara.—Among the tribes who possess large herds 
of horses, such as the Naimen-khitai and others, there exists a 
game among the young people called kuk-bari, which may be 
described as follows:—A hundred or more riders *assemble 
together; and having chosen one from their party, they send 
him to fetch a kid out of the flock belonging to the master whose 
guests they happen to be. The messenger, on fulfilling his 
errand, cuts the throat of the kid, and, grasping it firmly with 
his right hand by the twohind-legs, hastens to join the party. 
The latter, as soon as they espy him returning from a distance, 
press forward to meet him, and endeavour to wrest the slaugh- 
tered animal from his grasp. Whenever any one obtains the 
rare success of suatching away the whole carcass, or even only a 
limb or fragment of it, he sets off in his turn, pursued by such 
of shis companions as are desirous of sharing the spoil. The 
game lasts until one of the party succeeds in carrying off a large 
slice of the meat to his home, and in screening himself from 
further pursuit, The excitement of the game is carried to such 
an excess, that murders are not seldom committed. Custom, 
which has acquired in this instance the force of law, forbids the 
relations of the murdered to seek redress at the hands of the mur 
derers, if it can be proved that the deceased was killed at the 
game of kuk-bari. I have been told that even the Amir, when 
he visits Samarkand in autumn, takes part in these games, and 
is not offended if pushed by any one, or if he happens to receive 
a lash with a whip, as the latter can hardly be avoided at the 
first scramble for the slaughtered kid ; because all the riders get 
jammed together, and then each with his kamchik deals blows 
right and left, endeavouring to clear the way for his horse.— 
Bokhara : its Amir and its People; by the Baron C, de Bode. 


Avalanches of the Alps.—You hear the thunder of the unseen 
avalanches among the recesses of the mountains, and the con- 
viction that you are close to the unmelting miracle which defies 
the scorching yet becomes yet more intense;—but it shall be 
disturbed—how ? By the sight of that which, unseen, was so 
terrible! From some jutting knob, of the size of a cricket-ball, 
a handful of snow is puffed into the air, and lower down—on 
the neighbouriug slaut—you observe veins of white substance 
creaming down the crevices—like the tinsel streams in the «lis- 
tance of a pretty scene in an Easter melo-drama quickened by a 
touch of magic wand—and then a little cloud of snow, as from 
pelting fairies, rises from the frostwork basin—and then a sound 
as of a thunder-clap—all is still and silent—and this is an 
avalanche! If you can believe this—can realize the truths that 
snow and ice have been just dislodged in power to crush a human 
village—you may believe iu the distance at which you stand 
from the scene, and that your eye is master of icy precipic:s 
embracing teu miles’ perpendicular ascent ; but it is a difficult 
lesson ; aud the disproportion between the awful sound and the 
pretty sight renders it harder. We sew two avalanches during 
the hour and a half which we spent in front of the cottage ;—and 
learned two other illustrations of the truth that, amidst the gran- 
deurs of the universe, “seeing” is not always “ believing.” —AMr. 
Serj. Talfourd’s Vacation Rambles, 
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“Primaticcio. 


ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.—No. XXXVI. 


ScHo3ars or RaPHAEL—coniinued. 


Prmarticcio, Niccond pet Asare, Rosso, and 
others who worked with them, are designated in the 
history of art as the ‘ Fontainebleau School,’ of which 
Primaticcio is considered the chief. 

Gtovanni pa Uping, who excelled in painting 
animals, flowers, and still life, was Raphael's chief 
assistant in the famous arabesques uf the Vatican. 

Perino pet Vaqa, another of Raphael’s scholars, 
carried his style to Genoa, where he was chiefly em- 
ployed ; and ANprgA rt SALERNO, a far more charming 
painter, who was at Rome but a short time, has left 
many pictures at Naples, nearer to Raphael in point 
of feeling than those of other scholars who had studied 
under his eye for years: Andrea seems also to have been 
allied to his master in mind and character, for Raphael 
parted from him with deep regret. 

_Potiporo Catpara, called from the place of his 
birth Polidoro da Caravaggio, was a poor boy who had 
been employed by the fresco painters in the Vatican 
to carry the wet mortar and afterwards to grind their 
colours: he Jearned to admire, then to emulate what he 
saw, and Raphael encouraged and aided him by his in- 
structions. The bent of Polidoro’s genius as it deve- 
ee itself was a curious and interesting compound 

his two vocations. He had been a mason, or what 
we should call a bricklayer’s boy, for the first twenty 





years of his life. From building houses he took to 
decorating them, and from an early familiarity with 
the remains of antiquity lying arourd him, the mind 
of the uneducated mechanic became unconsciously 
imbued with the very spirit of antiquity; not one ot 
Raphael's scholars was so distinguished for a classica. 
purity of taste as Polidoro. H» painted chiefly in 
chiaro-scuro (that is, in two co._urs, light and shade), 
friezes, composed of processions of figures, such as we 
see in the ancient reliefs, sea and river gods, 
tritons, bacchante, fawns, satyrs, cupids. At Hampton 
Court there are six pieces of a small narrow frieze, 
representing boys and animals, which apparently formed 
the top of a bedstead or some other piece of furniture ; 
these will give some faint idea of the decorative style 
of Polidoro. This painter was much employed at 
Naples and afterwards at Messina, where he was as- 
sassinated by one of his servants for the sake of his 
money. 

PELLEGRINO DA MopeNa, an excellent painter, and 
one of Raphael’s most valuable assistants in his sculp- 
ture subjects, carried the ‘Roman school’ to Modena. 

At this time there was in Ferrara a school of painters 
very peculiar in style, distinguished chiefly by extreme 
elegance of execution, a miniature-like neatness in the 
details, and deep, vigorous, contrasted colours—as 
intense crimson, vivid green, brilliant white, approx- 
imated—a little grotesque in point of taste, and rather 
like the very early German school in feeling and treat- 
ment, but with more grace and ideality. There is 
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a picture in our National Gallery by Mazzolino da 
Ferrara (No. 82), which will give a very good idea 
of this style, both in its beauties and its singularities. 





(From the Rape of the Sabines, by Polidori.} 





CHEVALIER BAYARD. 
(Concluded from page 32.) 


Next year Bayard was present at the taking of Bre- 
scia, where he gave an eminent example of the noble 
generosity ef a true knight. He was the first to enter 
the town, but in doing so was wounded in the thigh 
by a pike, which broke and left the head hanging in 
the wound. Assoon as the place was taken Bayard 
was laid on adoor torn from the nearest house and car- 
ried to a large mansion close by. The master of this 
mansion had fled for refuge to a monastery; leaving 
his wife and daughters “in the Lord’s keeping.” 
When the soldiers knocked at the door the mother, 
putting her trust in God, opened it herself; and when 
the good knight was carried inside she cast herself at 
his feet and besought him to spare and protect her 
daughters and herself. Madam, he replied, I may not 
recover from this wound, but while I live no wrong 
shall be done to you or your daughters, only let them 
keep in their chambers and not suffer themselves to 
be seen by the soldiers, Then he placed some of his 
own men at the door of the house as a guard and that 
it might be known who was within ; and having learnt 
where the master of the house might be found, he sent 
an escort to bring him safely home to his family. 
Great was the joy of all of them at such treatment, but 
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still “they looked upon themselves as his prisoners, 
and all they as his property, this being the 


case with the other houses which had fallen into the 
hands of the French.” But seeing his generous tem- 
per, they trusted he would not enforce a ruinous 
ransom ; and so On the day he was about to depart, 
having recovered from his wound sufficiently to rejoin 
the army, his hostess entered his room and fell on 
“both her knees before him, but he immediately raised 
her up, and would not suffer her to say a word till 
she was seated by his side.” Then, with many acknow- 
ledgments of his kindness, and entreating his further 
compassion, she offered to him a little steel box full of 
ducats, saying, “here is a little present which we have 
made for you, be pleased to take it in good part.” 
Bayard, laughing, inquired how many ducats it con- 
tained ; she, fearing he was offended at the smallness 
of the present, replied, only two thousand five hundred, 
but if he was not content therewith, they would pro- 
cure a larger number, But he refused to take any, 
saying, “On my honour, madam, had you given me an 
hundred thousand crowns, I should not stand so much 
beholden to you as I do for the good entertainment 
and careful attendance I have received at your hands; 
be assured that wherever I may be, you shall have a 
gentleman at your service as long as God permits me 
to live.’ However, she the more earnestly pressed 
him to accept that small gift as a tribute of their 
esteem, till at length he took the box and sent her for 
her daughters, who were very fair and gentle maidens, 
and used to play cunningly on tl.e lute and the vir- 
ginals, singing very sweetly at the same time, where- 
with they greatly solaced the good knight during his 
sickness. When they came he told them that their 
mother had constrained him to accept so many ducats, 
which he divided into three parts, giving to each of 
them one thousand of the ducats asa marriage por- 
tion: the five hundred he placed in the hands of his 
hostess, requesting her to distribute them ‘on his behoof 
among the nuns whose convents had been pillaged. 
So great was the gratitude of this family that it moved 
the good knight to tears. “As he quitted his chamber 
to get on horseback the two fair damsels of the house 
came down, and each made him a present, which they 
had made during his illness. One of these gifts was a 
pretty neat pair of bracelets, delicately composed of 
fine gold and silver threads; the other a purse of crim- 
son satin, most curiously wrought. e gave them 
many thanks, and said the presents came from such 
good hands that he should value them at ten thousand 
crowns. And to honour them more, he had the brace- 
lets put upon his arms,and placed the purse in his 
sleeve, declaring that he would wear them as long as 
they lasted for their sakes.” When he rejoined the 
army, says the loyal servant, “he was welcomed with 
such demonstrations of joy that it seemed as if, at his 
coming, the army had received a reinforcement of ten 
thousand men.” 

What else remains to be told of the good knight we 
must relate more summarily. He was present at the 
battle of Ravenna, where he greatly distinguished him- 
self. When the French forces retreated after that 
event he was wounded in the neck; he being, as was 
usual on such occasions, in the rear. Foremost ina 
charge, last in a retreat, indeed came to be his esta- 
blished place, and if his valour in advancing often con- 
tributed greatly to a victory, his equanimity in retiring 
not seldom tended mainly to preserve the army from 
destruction. Thus at the battle of Terouanne, in 1513, 
known as the Battle of me, from the eagerness the 
French showed to escape from the field, owing, as the 
loyal servant says, to mistaken orders, when the panic 








seized the gendarmerie, Bayard with fourteen of his 
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followers (and never had commander more devoted 
ones) determined to make a stand at a narrow pass 
where a bridge crossed a brook, and so give time to 
the French cavalry to rally or to secure their retreat. 
“Go and tell them,” he said to one of his men, “ that 
the enemy will be half-an-hour gaining this bridge.” 
He thus saved the French army, but was himself made 

risoner. When taken to the English camp Maximi- 
ian, who was serving with the English king, said 
tauntingly, “I thought Bayard never fled.” “Had | 
fled, sire,” he answered, “J should not be here now.” 
The youthful Francis I, had no sooner been proclaimed 
king than, athirst for martial glory, he led an army 
across the Alps, resolved to attempt the recovery of 
the duchy of Milan; but a werful combination had 
been formed against him, and a large army was already 
afield. The hostile forces met at Marignano (Sept. 
13, 1515). Opposed to the French were the Spanish 
and Italian troops, aided by a considerable body of 
Swiss infantry. The encounter was terrible, making 
all other battles in which the veterans present had 
before engaged “appear but childish sport in the com- 
parison.” The battle lasted two days, and the carnage 
was shocking. Of the Swiss alone upwards of ten 
thousand, or, as some averred, nearly fifteen thousand 
perished. The French were victorious, and Francis, 
who had beheld the prodigies of valour the good knight 
accomplished, requested and received the honour of 
knighthood from him upon the field. 

The death of Bayard occurred in 1524. He was with 
the army sent to oppose the Spanish forces under the 
celebrated Constable Bourbon. The French commander 
Bonnivet was quite unequal to the difficulties of his posi- 
tion, and Bayard in vain remonstrated with him on the 
imprudence of his course. After various successes the 
French were compelled to retreat, but were overtaken 
near the Scsia by the Imperialists, who attacked them 
withgreat fury. Bonnivet was wounded, and he consigned 
the direction of the army to Bayard, who received the 
charge sorrowfully, remarking, “ It is too late.” While 
conducting the rear and exhorting his men-at-arms to 
rotreat as orderly as if they were marching in their 
own country, he was struck by a stone from a harque- 
bus, which fractured his spine, and feeling that his 
wound was mortal, he exclaimed, ‘‘ O God, [am slain.” 
His steward, Jacques Jouffroy, assisted him to dis- 
mount, and the good knight said to him, “‘ Let me be 
laid down at the foot of this tree, and place me that I 
may face the enemy,” adding that he had never turned 
his back to him yet, and would not begin now he was dy- 
ing. Then he addressed himself to the offices of religion: 
holding the cross of his sword before him he confessed 
to his steward, there being no priest at hand. A Swiss 
captain proposed to carry him off upon pikes, but he 
would not allow it; his lite, he said, was fast ebbing 
away, and he entreated to be permitted to employ the 
litle that remained of it in thinking about his soul. 
Nor would he allow his friends to remain with him, as 
they would gladly have done, but besought them to 
care for themselves, charging them at the same time 
with salutations for his noble friends in France: Jouf- 
froy alone he permitted to stay. When the Marquis 
of Pescara, who commanded a part of the pursuing 
army, reached the spot where Bayard lay, he directed 
a tent to be pitched for him, and al] possible care be- 
stowed upon him. At the same time he pronounced 
over him a lofty eulogium in the Spanish language, 
declaring that “ though his master had no more formid- 
able adversary in his wars,” he would gladly “ part 
with a quart of his own blood (could that be done with- 
out loss of life), and abstain from flesh for two years, 
or give the half of all he possessed in the world,” rather 
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So died Bayard, like his ancestors, on the field of 
battle. When the news of his death arrived the lament 
ation was universal, not only throughout France, but 
wherever knighthood was held in estimation. The 
honours paid to his remains were proportionable to the 
regret for his Joss. The Spanish general directed his 
body to be embalmed and sent home. The Duke of 
Savoy, through whose domains it was to pass, com- 
manded that the same observances should be shown to 
it as if it were that of his own brother. When it 
arrived at Grenoble, his native place, the magistrates, 
the nobles of the surrounding country, and most of the 
inhabitants, went out in solemn procession to meet it, 
and conducted it to a convent, founded by his uncle 
the Bishop of Grenoble, at Minims, about half a mile 
from the city, where it was finally deposited. , 
Our outline of the good knight’s life is slight, but 
sufficient, perhaps, to exhibit some of the more pro- 
minent features of his character. In the pages of his 
ey ny he may be seen at full length. His valour 
reads like that of the Homeric heroes; and his judg- 
ment in counsel was held in cqual estimation with his 
courage. His personal disposition, the Joyal servant, 
who had the best means of judging, declares was no 
less admirable than either: indeed he passionately ex- 
presses his belief, “ that since the creation of the world, 
neither among Christians nor Heathens, hath any 
human being appeared that hath done less that is dis- 
honourable or more that is honourable than he.” Dur- 
ing his life he maintained many families whose cireum- 
stances had become reduced, though his benevolence 
was not known till after his death. The instances we 
have given of his humanity and generosity were by no 
means uncommon ones. In speaking, however, of the 
humanity of Bayard, the times in which he lived must 
be borne in mind or a false impression may be con- 
veyed. He was more humane than his compeers, but 
not more than his time or his order. Chivalry was an 
institution for the noble ; it stooped not to the Jowly ; 
and Bayard’s courtesy ranged only within the same 
limits. Accordingly his biographer, while he tells how 
knights are succoured and, though made prisoners, 
treated with all honour, says also, “ the country sol- 
diers” are “ killed like cattle ;” not, we may hope, by 
Bayard’s will, though he does not appear ever to have 
thought about them. Again, while gentlemen are 
commended for making a gallant defence, when some 
country-people, who have stood out stoutly, are taken, 
it is tried “ whether their necks are strong enough to 
carry a battlement.” His well-known aversion to gun- 
powder, which was coming into pretty general use to- 
wards the end cf his career, arose mainly from its level- 
ling character, “it being a great heartsore to him that 
a Valiant man should be slain by a paltry pitiful raga- 
muffin ”’ and hence he never gave quarter to a harque- 
bussier. Not the least noticeable of his excellences 
was his entire freedom from selfishness. He never 
dispraised a rival nor ever praised himself; and while 
all others were eager after the spoil he never sought for 
any, replying to those who blamed him for not enrich- 
ing himself, “ Gentlemen, I do my duty; God hath 
not sent me into the world to live upon plunder and 
rapine.” But “of worldly pelf he took no thought at 
all, as he clearly proved, being at his death little richer 
than at his birth hour.” When asked “ What goods 
ought the noble man to leave to his children ?”—his 
answer was, “ Those which fear neither rain nor storm, 
nor the power of man, nor human justice—wisdom 
and virtue.” His whole life is a ee that he took upon 
himself the calling of a knight with no ignoble or 
selfish aim. He embraced it in truth and honour, and 
truly and honourably cherished it. To us such a vo- 





than “all knighthood should sustain so heavy a loss.” 


cation seems not the noblest, but it was otherwise 
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thought in his time ; and his whole life was an earnest 
hopeful endeavour to live up to its highest require- 
ments. A true man deserves honour and acknowledg- 
ment when he is recognised, whatever be his calling, 
whatever his purpose ; and a truer man than Bayard 
can hardly be found, 





CULTIVATION OF THE NUTMEG IN BRITISH 
COLONIES. 


TxHere have been within the last few years some in- 
teresting details published respecting the growth 
of spices in some or other of the British colonies. 
Scarcely any of those commodities which constitute 
spice are brought from our own territories; and, in 
order to ascertain whether the difficulties attending 
their introduction might not be overcome, the Society 
of Arts has from time to time offered premiums. One 
of its premiums was to this effect:—“To the — 
who shall grow the finest sample of nutmegs, of good 
and merchantable quality, not Jess than twenty pounds 
weight, in any part of her Majesty’s dominions, in the 
West Indies, or in any British plantation on the coast 
of Africa, or of the several islands adjacent thereto, 
or in the island of Singapore, equal to those imported 
from the islands of the East Indies ;—the gold medal.” 
In reply to this offer Dr. Montgomerie, of Singapore, 
sent to the Society, in 1842, a packet of about thirty 
unds of nutmegs and six pounds of mace, grown by 
im in that island. He received the Society’s gold 
medal, and communicated an interesting account of 
the measures taken to introduce the cultivation of 
these spices into the extreme corner of British Asia, 
where eles is situated. 

Dr. Montgomerie states, that so long back as 1821 
some young nutmeg and clove plants were carried by 
Sir Stamford Raffies from Bencoolen to Singapore, 
and placed under the charge of Mr. John Dunn, a 
gentleman who had some experience in the cultivation 
of spices at Bencoolen ; and who had also some men 
placed under him who were accustomed to the work. 
A plantation was formed on the eastern slope of a hill, 
where there was a deep soil of ferruginous clay and 
sand. Both nutmeg and clove plants throve very well, 
and commenced to bear in 1825. From this time the 
plantation was placed under the charge of different 

rsons, and several small plantations were commenced 
by private persons in other situations near the town ; 
the seed having been procured from Penang. 

Dr. Montgomerie left Singapore in 1827, and on 
returning to it in 1835, he found that neglect and 
blight had destroyed most of the a but the 
nutmeg-trees had presented so favourable an appear- 
ance that he was induced to commence a plantation on 
a piece of ground belonging to himself. The ground 
consisted of a low round hill with a little level Jand at 
its base ; the hill being sixty or seventy feet high, and 
the whoie about fifteen acres in extent, sheltered from 
the east wind by higher hills; the soil on the hill was a 
sandy clay, and on the level base principally blue clay. 
A supply of nuts was procured from Penang, the nuts 
being packed carefully in a box, with layers of earth 
alternately between each two layers of nuts, 

A bed for a nursery was prepared with burnt earth 
and buffalo-dung manure, on the red soil of the plan- 
tation, and shaded overhead ; the seeds or nuts being 
planted about a foot apart. When they were about 
a year and a half old the young plants were carefully 
separated and dug up, each one surrounded at the 
root with a ball of earth about a foot indiameter. They 
were planted in places prepared for their reception, in 
holes which had been dug about two feet wide by one 
and a half deep; a little soil, prepared with burnt 
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earth and buffalo-dung, was thrown into each hole, the 
plant was introduced, and the hole was filled with the 
same kind of soil pressed firmly round the plant. The 
plant was then shaded from the sun by Fa ne four 
posts, two on each side, about four feet from the plant, 
with the tops inclined inwards; and on the tops of 
these awnings were spread. The awning was made 
of the same material as that employed by the Malays 
in thatching their huts, being made of the leaves of the 
neessak folded and tied on Jaths of the Nebong palm. 
The trees required to be shaded for three or four years, 
and provision was made for shifting the awnings 
higher and higher, to suit the growth of the plants, 
About eighteen months or two years after the ground 
was planted, additional plants were placed between the 
former ones, one for each. 

In 1838 and 1839 a few trees that were first planted 
began to show blossoms; and in the following year 
certain transplantations and re-arrangements were 
made, to strengthen and improve the whole plantation. 
Every year a trench about a foot wide by fifteen inches 
deep was dug round each tree, at about where the 
roots terminated,—the drop from the extremity of the 
branches being taken as the guide, going a little wide 
at first, and digging nearer until the tips of the roots 
were exposed. The earth from the trench was thrown 
on the down-hill side of the tree, so as to increase the 
level, and the trench was filled up with surface soil 
mixed with burnt earth and manure. . 

Dr. Montgomerie purchased in 1839 another planta- 
tion, bordering on his former one, and of about equal 
size; it contained about thirty good trees and five or 
six inferior ones, about twelve years old, which were 
in very good bearing ; the rest of the ground had been 
also recently planted out ; and there was also a nursery 
of young plants, which served to replace inferior ones 
in both plantations. From the thirty-five trees of the 
new plantation there were obtained, between June 
1839 and June 1840, about eighteen thousand nutmegs, 
varying from six hundred to twenty-four hundred in 
each month, according to the weather. The average, 
take the good and bad together, was about five hundred 
nutmegs from each tree. 

The nuts (for the nutmegs constitute the nuts of the 
tree) burst when ripe They are then plucked by 
means of a sharp hook fixed on the end of a long bam- 
boo. There are many persons, perhaps, who use spice 
to whom the fact is not known that mace and nutmeg 
are parts of the same fruit, mace being the shell of the 
nut whose kernel constitutes nutmeg. The fruit as it 
hangs on the tree has an external envelope of a soft 
pulpy substance, then the shell or mace, and then the 
cernel or nutmeg. In the Spice Islands, whence this 
produce is chiefly obtained, the people who collect the 
nutmeg-fruit, cut it open, and throw away the pulpy 
substance or external coat. The mace beneath is a 
thick membrane rather than a shell, and is carefully 
taken off and dried. 

But to proceed with the Singapore system. The 
mace was removed with a small circular gouge, and 
dried in the sun for a day; but before it got quite 
hard, it was laid between planks covered with linen 
cloth, and pressed flat under a wooden screw, so as to 
keep it in shape, and prevent it from getting broken 
in packing. It was afterwards thorowghly dried in 
the sun. The nutmegs themselves were dried in the 
sun until they shvok in their shells, a period of about 
six or eight days; and they were then put into a 
basket and hung in the smoke of a wooden fire for a 
month or two. When about to be shipped off, the 
nuts were cracked, and assorted in three parcels ; the 
first quality consisting of the large, plump, and heavy 
nuts; the second, of the smal! heavy ones; and the 
third, of the shrivelled light nuts. 
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The cultivator of these interesting plantations states 
that there are about three hundred and fifty or four 
hundred acres of ground planted with nutmeg on the 
island of Singapore, one half of which will be in good 
bearing in 1 and the whole in full bearing in 1850, 
and may be expected to produce between six and seven 
hundred cwts. of nutmegs annually. 

Dr. Montgomerie mentions certain points connected 
with the tenure of land in that island, which would 
prevent the nutmeg cultivation from reaching that 
point of profit and excellence to which it might other- 
wise attain. ‘The forest-land, except a few original 
grants of small extent, is now only given on leases of 
twenty years, renewable at the end of that period for 
thirty years more. These would doubtless be very 
favourable terms for a farmer in England to enter 
upon an improveable farm, if on the condition of com- 

nsation being made to the farmer, at the end of his 
ease, for all permanent improvements made by him, 
and for standing crops, &c. But how different is the case 
here! The whole island in 1820 was covered with a 
dense forest of large trees, and impervious to man 
without the aid of a hatchet ; it was literally impossible 
to penetrate without cutting the thorns and smaller 
shrubs growing around the lofty trees, which also 
covered the ground to the extent of several hundred 
trees per acre. The operation of felling, burning, and 
clearing the ground for cultivation in a moist climate 
is most troublesome, slow, and expensive ; the constant 
rain prevents the timber from drying until a second 
undergrowth starts up, fresh and green, so that it has 
to be cut again and again ; and the removal of the 
enormous roots of hard and old timber is a work of 
great labour. These preliminary operations are so 
laborious and expensive that even if the pont were 
granted in perpetuity, it would be dearly bought ; but 
when there is a quit-rent, small certainly at first, but 
to be levied before the ground begins to produce as 
much as will cover the annual outlay, it falls hard ; 
and when the broken ground, at the end of fifty years, 
reverts, with all its improvements, houses, fences, 
bridges, fruit-trees, and valuable timber that may have 
been planted by the tenant, and without any stipula- 
tion for remuneration for permanent oy by yan a by 
him, the terms are so absurdly severe that it requires 
explanation why people could ever have been induced 
to cultivate.” 

observations, and others of a similar kind, 
evidently relate to the prospect of profit which a cul- 
tivator would have under the existing arrangements 
at Singapore in respect to the renting of land, and not 
to the capability of the district for growing nutmegs. 
The samples sent to England were submitted to a 
opice-Weoker, and were found to be of very good 
quality. 

A few years before, the Society of Arts had given a 
similar prize, i. e. a gold medal, to Mr. Lockhart of 
Trinidad, for producing nutmegs of a very fair quality 
in that island. Two plants were first brought toe Trini- 
dad from Cayenne in the early part of the present cen- 
tury; but many years elapsed before any favourable 
results were obtained, for the tree is one requiring 
much care and attention. 


Apprenticeship.—In most professions of the more liberal kind 
there is in England no contract of apprenticeship; the pupil or 
learner pays a fee, and has the opportanity of learning his 
teacher’s art or ion if he Thus a man who intends 
to be called to the bar pays a fee to a special er, @ convey- 
ancer, or an equity and has the li of attending 
at the chambers of his teacher and learning what he can by 





seeing the routine of business and assisting in it. But he may 
neglect his stadies, if he pleases, and this will neither concern 
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his master, who can very well dispense with the assistance of an 
ignorant pupil, and gets the money without giving anything for 
it, nor the public. For though the barrister is itted by the 
inns of court without any examination, and may be utterly igno- 
rant of his profession, no mischief ensues to the public, because 
the rules of the profession do not permit him to undertake busi- 
ness without the intervention of an attorney or solicitor, and no 
one would employ him without such intervention. But the 
attorney or solicitor is required by act of parliament to serve a 
five years’ apprenticeship, the reasons for which are much 
diminished since the institution of an examination by the Incor- 
pornied Law Society in Chancery Lane, London, before he can 
admitted to practise. Indeed a part of the time which is now 
spent in an attorney's office would be much better spent at a 
ood school, and would perhaps cost the parent or guardian as 
ittle. There is frequently a tee paid with an apprentice to an 
attorney or solicitor, and there is a stamp duty of 120% on his 
indentures; so that it is probable that the raising of revenue was 
one object in legislating on this matter. Persons who practise 
as physicians serve no apprenticeship, but they are subjected to 
examinations; all persons who practise as apothecaries must 
serve a five years’ apprenticeship. The reasons for this appren- 
ticeship also are much diminished by the institution of examina- 
tions, at which persons are rejected who have not the necessary 
knowledge, ate they have served the regular period of 
apprenticeship. If the examination of the attorney and apothe- 
cary is sufficiently strict, that is a better guarantee for their 
professional ag oy than the mere fact of having served an 
apprenticeship. Yet the apprenticeship is some guarantee for 
the character of the apothecary and solicitor, which the ex- 
amination alone cannot be, for a youth who has much miscon- 
ducted himself during his apprenticeship cannot receive the 
testimonial of his master for good conduct, and he is liable to 
have his indentures cancelled, The attorney and apothecary 
belong to two classes whose services are constantly required by 
the public, who have little or no means of judging of their pro- 
fessional ability. A man can tell if his shoemaker or tailor 
uses him well, but his health may be ruined by his apothecary, 
or his affairs damaged by his attorney, without his knowing 
where the fault lies. There is no objection, therefore, to requiring 
apprenticeship or any other condition from an attorney or apothe- 
cary which shall be a guarantee for his professional competence, 
but nothing more should be required than is necessary, and it is 
generally agreed that an apprenticeship of five years is not neces- 
. If, however, the law were altered in this respect, it is very 
possible that the practice of five years’ apprenticeship might still 
continue; and there would be no good reason for the law inter- 
fering if the parties were willing to make such a contract. In 
all those arts, crafts, trades, and mysteries which a boy is sent to 
learn at an early age, a relation analogous to that of master and 
servant, and parent and child, is necessary both for the security 
of the master and the benefit of the boy. Adam Smith speaks 
of apprenticeship as if the only question was the length of time 
necessary to learn the art or mystery in. If parents can keep 
their children at home or at school until they approach man’s 
estate, the control created by the contract of apprenticeship is 
less , and the term for serving a master need not be 
longer than is requisite for the learning of the art. Still, if the 
contract is left free by the law, it will depend on many. eircum- 
stances, whether the master will be content with such « period ; 
he may require either more money with the apprentice and less 
of his service, or less of his money and more of his service. This 
is a matter that no legislator can usefully interfere with. But 
when boys leave wy hte ee A se ter sent to learn an 
art, it is necessary that they should be subjected to control, and 
for a considerable period. They must learn to be attentive to 
their business, methodical, and well-behaved; and if their 
masters set them a good example, the moral discipline of a 
boy’s apprenticeship is useful, If the master does not set a 
example, the effect will be that he will not be so likely to have 
apprentices ; for an a ticeship partakes of the nature of a 
school education, an education in an art or mystery, and a pre- 
paration for the world; and a master who can best prepare 
youths in this threefold way is most likely to have the offer 
of apprentices.—Knight’s Books of Reference—The Political 
Dictionary. 








